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OR BLIGHT? 


What is blight ? 

When the neighborhood in which we have our homes, or 
the places where we work—schools, offices, shops, farm build- 
ings, factories, and what surrounds them—begin running down 
at the heels, that’s blight. 

It’s a disease which can happen anywhere—country, suburb, 
or city. Because it’s apt to sneak up on us, we may be threat- 
ened by blight right in our own back yards without knowing 
it. Then something drastic happens like a fall through a cellar 
stair that’s been quietly rotting away. 

Blight’s later symptoms, when it’s too late for anything 
but costly cures, are familiar enough—dilapidated ‘buildings, 
yards and alleys littered with rubbish, streets bumpy, full of 
holes, and crumbling away. In the country, signs are broken- 
down homesteads and abandoned farms. In the suburbs, there’s 
a hodgepodge of dwellings, shops, factories, junk yards, fill- 
ing stations, used car lots, and so forth. In urban regions, the 
city itself is sick, with crowded, congested downtown areas 
and slums. 

Blight gives a black eye to our American efficiency. It’s a 
roadblock to progress. At its worst, it is a breeder of delin- 
quency, crime, misery, and disease. It becomes an enemy of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Fortunately our wealth of natural resources, the bountiful- 
ness and beauty of our land, the industrial know-how which 
has brought to our nation the highest standard of living in 
the world, all help to keep blight from taking over. 

Rapid, haphazard growth, as well as neglect, can cause 
trouble. Even the neatest, trimmest neighborhoods—whether 
long established villages and towns or brand new suburbs— 
may suffer from growing pains. How about traffic from every- 
where else tearing through what used to be quiet, safe streets ? 
That’s just one of many problems which a little forethought 
and planning could take care of. Left alone, sooner or later 
such conditions cause blight. 

An increased awareness of the need to fight blight has 
launched the nation on its biggest campaign for neighborhood 
betterment. 

In metropolitan areas ambitious programs are under way, 
including slum clearance and well designed housing projects 
for people who can’t afford much rent. All over the country, 
communities of every size are working on plans for improve- 
ment. Such programs can be for the long haul or to meet an 
emergency. Flood rehabilitation in New England and else- 
where is part of the picture. When disaster causes sudden 
blight, there’s an unusual opportunity to plan and build better 
than before. 

How about our own community—large or small? How 
about where we live? What are the needs? Have we taken a 
careful look lately ? 

What should we do about neighborhood betterment ? 
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A STITCH IN TIME... . 
saves nine! 


A mighty good place to heed this old saying is right at 
home. It is better and usually costs far less to head off blight 
than to check it once it gets started. Forethought and plan- 
ning are habits worth cultivating. That goes for home owner, 
tenant, or landlord. Take a look around. Paint job needed? 
Roof leak? Any other repairs ? 

But how about blight in the neighborhood, where we don’t 
have direct control ? 

That’s where community spirit and community action come 
in. A successful fight against blight is essentially a community 
problem. 

THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

It is at the local level—whether in a big metropolitan city, 
medium sized town, or little village—that the job itself must 
be done. 

Circumstances will differ in different places. But the most 
satisfactory ways to get started remain pretty much the same. 
When there are problems connected with the manner in which 
a community occupies the land on which it stands, including 
the condition and use of buildings, a sensible approach is to 
size things up. 

Let's bear our own neighborhood in mind as we consider 
how a community might go about looking itself over. If we're 
part of a group, let’s discuss each point that applies. 


First, Self-Analysis 

What does a community wish for itself ? 

Ideally, it wants residential neighborhoods that are good 
for family life: well kept dwellings (whether for single fami- 
lies or for multiple family use); safe streets with no through 
traffic or heavy trucks.* It wants schools and playgrounds easy 


for children to reach. It wants nearby churches. There should 
be convenient places for shopping and diversion—downtown 
areas free from congestion. Handy shopping centers are a 
help, with plenty of off-street parking. A civic center, per- 
haps, to include the town offices, recreation facilities, and a 
hall for meetings. If there are factories, they should be up-to- 
date in construction. They should occupy land apart from resi- 
dential areas and best suited to industrial needs, with plenty 
of room in which to grow. 

There’s apt to be quite a gap between what we'd like and 
what we've got. 

To know what's what, one of the first things to do is to 


count noses. What is the exact population in terms of men, 
women, and children? Where, precisely, do they live? Are 
any dwellings overcrowded, rickety, and unsafe? Do they lack 
toilets, baths, kitchens, or heating? For the children—pres- 
ent and expected—what kind of school buildings? Is there 
space enough in all classes? For how long? 

’ How and where do the people of the community earn their 
living? Is the present setup able to take care of the movement 
to and from work? How hard is it for people to get around ? 
What about parking ? 

If there are factories, what are they like? Which ones re- 
quire room for expansion? Are any showing tendencies to fold 
up and wither away, creating areas of blight ? 

And how about the topography of the town? Are there 
hills and valleys to cause present and future problems? What 
about streams which may flood ? 

To get such statistics into usable shape, a big help is maps— 
a separate map for each purpose and use. One would show the 
exact location and extent of land being occupied by the en- 


tire community for residential, commercial, industrial, civic, 
and other purposes. Another would chart the existing system 
of major thoroughfares, along with all other streets and roads. 
A third would indicate the location of schools, parks, play- 
grounds, and so forth. 

When the analysis is complete, it may reveal various sur- 
prises, good and bad, in addition to what we'd expected to 
find. But whatever turns up, it will all help show what's 
needed if we're to get a better community. For instance, over 
here, in this area—once a ‘‘good”’ neighborhood—we find that 
families which used to occupy single dwellings have been mov- 
ing out and other families moving in on every floor. Over- 
crowding results, with wear and tear on buildings never in- 
tended to shelter so many. That means wear and tear on peo- 
ple as well. Over there, business has been infiltrating into 
converted houses, causing a mixture that’s a danger sign for 
blight. Heavy trucks passing, as stores and factories crowd 
into what before was mostly a residential area, add up to 
further trouble. 

Next, A Plan, and Action 

No matter what its problems, any community, after making 
a thorough analysis, is in a good position to identify the ex- 
tent and damage of blight—if blight there is, and few com- 
munities are without it—and is better prepared to map out 
the future. ; 

Planning means drawing up a guide for community growth. 
The plan’s purpose is to promote with the greatest efficiency 
and economy the coordinated development of a municipality 
and the general welfare and prosperity of its people. Experi- 
ence has pretty well shown that planless development—just 
leaving a community alone—simply doesn’t work for the best. 
Misuse of the land we build on and work on—mostly unin- 
tentional misuse and often not realized as bad at the time— 
can raise hob with economic development and blight our 
hopes for decent living conditions. 


HOW TO GET NEIGHBORHOOD BETTERMENT 


Plans are no good unless acted on. For successful action, 
popular interest and support are a must. 


Popular Support 


It may start in a very small way with a few neighbors gath- 
ering to talk things over at somebody's house. The idea grows 
and spreads, enlisting the interest and cooperation of more of 
the community. Arranged for by neighborhood leaders and 
local officials, there may be meetings and discussions open to 
all. An informed public is the best basis for going ahead. 
Questions can be asked, views expressed, doubts and misgiv- 
ings gone into, misapprehensions cleared up. The chances of 
getting something done are sure to increase if the idea gains 
the support of representative citizens’ organizations—the local 
Chamber of Commerce, service associations like the Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, or Lions, Veterans’ groups, the PTA and various 
educational bodies and church societies. Schools too—civic 
classes and such—can play a part. Perhaps a citizens’ advisory 
committee will be formed to help the officials whose job it 
is to carry out the actual work. 


Is there anything we could or should do to gain popular 
support for neighborhood betterment ? 
Laws and Ordinances 

Rules and regulations, passed by the people through their 
representatives, are the tools by which democracy gets things 
done. These range from Federal Housing Acts, through state 
legislation, to the building and housing codes, zoning regula- 
tions, and health ordinances of our own local community.; As 


*See the Center’s Guide—Our Highways, Streets, and Roads (V@q. IV, No. 5). 

+Zoning is the division of land into districts and regulating the use of each for agriculture, residence, business, and industry. 
Its rules include such things as location, height, and land coverage of buildings permitted in each area. Generally, zoning, as 
set up, is a compromise between existing community conditions, as revealed by analysis, and the way the citizens would like to 


have the whole locality develop. 


Codes and ordinances serve to set up safe, adequate standards and to combat the spread of blight. They cover such things 
as construction, fire prevention, plumbing, and electrical installation. If a structure doesn’t come up to standards, it can be 


declared illegal for occupancy. 


Local officials and elected or appointed planning and zoning commissions have direct responsibility for attending to these 


matters. 
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informed citizens, we need to study the laws we've got to see 
what tools are available for handling neighborhood develop- 
ment and improvement. On the local level, the community may 
find additions or changes will need to be made. Enforcement 
also requires looking into. If it’s slack, the best plan becomes 
useless. 
Help and Advice 

In this technical, complicated age, professional help from 
trained expertst is really necessary if a community is to make 
good plans for its neighborhood and successfully carry them 





out. Big cities hire full time staffs for the job. Smaller com- 
munities may be able to get along all right by seeking help 
on a part time basis. An able traffic consultant can suggest 
plans which may save a community plenty of trouble and 
money. An expert planner can prevent all sorts of costly mis- 
takes. Local expert volunteer talent can also be a big help. 
It’s wasteful to neglect it. 


Financing 
Neighborhood rehabilitation and betterment often cost 


plenty. Though much of the expense must be borne directly 
by the citizens themselves, city, state, and national government, 
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and various lending institutions, help in a number of ways. 

-Private capital is used for new construction, mortgage loans, 
and the purchase of bonds (guaranteed by the federal govern- 
ment) to build public housing and other improvements. 

Financial help from government all comes originally, of 
course, from taxes we pay and similar revenues. It takes vari- 
ous forms, sometimes several being used at the same time. A 
typical example of public low-rent housing would be where 
local government buys up slum land, then, with the federal 
government's help, builds new housing and pays the difference 
between the tenants’ modest rent and the monthly cost of oper- 
ations. Or government—local, federal, or both—helps assem- 
ble the land, then sells it to private builders or cooperatives at 
a reduced level. 

Of great importance is the indirect assistance offered by gov- 
ernment insurance of mortgage loans. Such insurance makes it 
possible for lenders (banks and insurance companies, for in- 
stance) to advance up to 95 percent, in some cases, of the pri- 
vate builder's costs. Government insurance also guarantees 
repayment of home improvement loans made to private citi- 
zens. 


What do we think of these types of government help? 
Should they be extended or cut back ? 


If a local community looks either to its state government or 
to Uncle Sam for help, there are definite requirements it must 
meet and live up to, including the making of careful plans for 
what it intends to do. Details as to what's needed before an 
application can go through are available for the asking.§ 

Even though it must spend its share of money, many a local 
community has discovered neighborhood betterment is not all 
a matter of shelling out. By clearing slums and checking 
blight, metropolitan areas have found that they have increased 
their municipal revenues. Business becomes better, industry 
thrives, more tax money comes in. In residential areas, prop- 
erty values go up. In fewer years than anticipated, bond issues 
and other obligations that helped pay for the job can be 
cleared off. 


HEADACHES 

Of course problems, too, may develop during rehabilitation. 
Progress is seldom completely painless. In rehabilitation and 
slum clearance, what's to be done about people dispossessed of 
their homes? There are solutions—but they’ve got to be looked 
into. 

New developments, too, can raise all sorts of headaches. Al- 
most at once they can become a breeding ground for blight. 

Suppose, in a mostly rural community near some big town, 
there's suddenly a great deal of fresh building. Let's take a 
look at what may happen if things are allowed to get out of 
hand. 

Probably it begins when real estate prices rise because of 
increased demand, and owners begin selling off parcels of 
land. These in turn are further subdivided. Many homes spring 
up. Local schools cannot accommodate the surplus of children. 
Classroom shortages are only one of the many problems. What 
about water supply? How about sewage disposal ? 

Here is what's apt to happen in haphazard development. 
First, the lots are cut small, so that there will be more of them 
to sell. Because it’s cheaper and easier, streets may be laid out 
in gridiron fashion, with little regard to the lay of the land. 
Since the community water system hasn’t yet reached that far, 
each house must have its own well. If these dwellings are built 
close together down a slope, the septic tank or cess pool of 
each is likely to contaminate the well of the next house below. 
The new owner or tenant—who is apt to be a former city 
dweller used to the municipality's handling such things—finds 
himself stuck with a whole lot of problems including a gar- 
bage pail with no one and no place to dump it. 

For new developments, this is where foresight and plan- 
ning come in, under the supervision of publicly elected or ap- 

inted commissions. By proper regulation, difficulties can be 
headed off before they start. 

Without planning, there is a good chance that what's being 





developed is a future blighted area. With proper planning, 
such developments will have safe and usable street layouts and 
grades, reasonable lot sizes, and provisions for utility im- 
provements. If the new neighborhood is big, the need for 
schools}, for playgrounds and parks and perhaps a community 
recreation center, will be taken into account. 


tBecause the demand is great and the supply of experts small, planning is a good profession to go in to. To date only twenty- 
seven North American colleges and universities offer advanced degrees in planning, but the number is growing. 


See Box on back page. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Good use of the land we live on is a sign of the pioneering 
enterprise of the human spirit. Look around. There are en- 
couraging examples. 

There's Morningside Heights in New York City. Less than 
six. years ago, much of this northwest portion of Manhattan 
Island, dominated by the buildings of Columbia University 
and the gothic towers of Riverside Church and the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, was a mess. Having taken over in 
various portions, blight—unnoticed or ignored at first—was 
spreading fast. Its ugly flood was rolling right up to the doors 
of the educational, scientific, and religious institutions, which, 
along with Columbia, had been living almost a separate life 
on the Heights, not paying much attention to what was going 
on in the vicinity. Once started, blight on so large a scale is 
hard to stop. But a combination of neighborhood private ini- 
tiative and public financing has begun turning the tide. Spon- 
sored by the educational, religious, and medical institutions of 
the neighborhood, Morningside Heights, Inc., was formed to 
carry on a program for community regeneration. Study and 
analysis form the background to plans now well under way. 
Residents of the y owt areas, suspicious at first and indig- 
nant because they feared they would lose even the poor homes 
they had, have been won over. Through meetings and other 
means, full explanations were given of the beneficial, humani- 
tarian nature of the work going on. Assurances were also 
made that, one way or another, dispossessed residents would 
be taken care of till they could move into the low-rent public 
housing or cooperative middle-income developments now 
building or about to be built in the place of former -slums. 
Plans include much more than honest-to-goodness nonsegre- 
gated inter-racial housing. Greater public safety, better recre- 
ational facilities, all-around development of the means for 
decent existence, are resulting from this enterprise which has 
enlisted the cooperation of people from all walks of life and 
various creeds and colors who liye on the Heights—Negroes, 
Puerto-Ricans, and Whites. Intellectuals, white-collar workers, 
and labor. Morningside Heights has become an inspiring ex- 


ample of human beings working together for the improvement 
of their neighborhood. 

Though big slum areas still exist in New York City, huge 
projects to get rid of them are shaping up. 

In other cities, too, there’s the same story. Chicago, for in- 
stance, has a long history of fighting against blight. Efforts 
there, as elsewhere, have grown into a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, city-wide program of urban development. A noteworthy 
example is the Hyde Park—Kenwood area, north of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where over 72,000 people widely different 
as to race, training, and income have learned to live satisfactor- 
ily as a community largely through neighborhood spirit and 
action. By means of a well-organized association of block 
groups—spreading block by block—the people have improved 
the whole area—setting up playgrounds in vacant blocks, im 
proving property, campaigning for sidewalk repairs, better 
street lighting, zoning and building enforcement, good schools. 
So successful has this experiment been that it has become a 
guide followed by many other communities. 

A unique feature of rehabilitation in Philadelphia is the 
do-it-yourself" program being carried on by the Quakers. The 
American Friends Service Committee convinced Philadelphia's 
Redevelopment Authority that a ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ plan should 
be tried. The city helped make a slum block available. As 
part of the down payment, owner occupants contribute a share 
of their labor. Skills needed in carrying on the work are taught 
by the Friends Service Committee. Through community effort, 
buildings not too fa# gone are being reclaimed. Interiors are 
getting spruced up. Outdoors, worn old fences have been torn 
down and rubbish cleared away. There will be room for a 
large court in the center of the block for a children’s and 
adults’ recreation ground and open air social center. 

In a democracy, when we come right down to it, everything 
begins with cooperation and self-help. Country, small town, 
suburb, or city—it’s up to us. 

What are we doing or going to do about making our neigh- 
borhood better? If we decide on further action, what plans 
shall we make for carrying it out? 





Street, New York City, 


plan and carry through an effective local program. 





U. S. Chamber of C 





National A iati of H 





one, the local branch. 


to get a federally guaranteed Home Improvement loan. 





WHERE TO GET FURTHER INFORMATION AND HELP 


READING MATTER 


100 Selected References, a bibliography, published by ACTION. Single copies 25 cents; no orders for less than one dollar. Write to 2 West 46th 
N. Y., for list of ACTION?S other reports. 


PUBLIC AGENCIES . ‘ 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. Responsible for housing functions of the Federal Government. Write directly or get in 
touch with the nearest branch office to learn what's required of a community in order to get financial aid. Also provides technical and profes- 
sional assistance. Its publications may be purchased through the U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


State and Other Agencies. Most states have housing and development commissions that fill the same general functions. Along with financial and 
other aid, many states furnish staff members for speaking engagements. They also supply visual aids such as color slides, sound-on-film motion pic- 
tures, “before and after’’ scale models useful to organizations and for study in schools. Many sponsor clinics and workshops for municipal officials 
or anyone interested. Write to your state’s capital to find out what it’s got. 


Local. Larger cities generally have housing commissions or authorities in charge which can also supply services similar to those rendered by the 
state. In smaller communities, municipal officials, planning and building commissions, citizens advisory committees are sources for information. 


PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


American Council to Improve our Neighborhoods, Inc. “ACTION.” 2 West 46th ay New York City. Non-profit, non-partisan. It gathers and 
makes available facts useful for home and neighborhood improvement. Provides ex 


National A iation of Home Builders, 1625 L Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
cooperation with others, intends to set up housing service centers in every major American community. Each will have a full-time staff, advised 
by an operating committee of builders, realtors, bankers, and others. 


ce, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

g and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

These national organizations, along with many others, are interested, and will help. Get in touch with national headquarters, or, if there is 


Our own neighborhood Bank and local Savings and Loan Institution. Good sources for advice. For instance, consult them as to what's required 


j 


technical assistance to individuals and communities tc help 


D.C. This association of around thirty-five thousand members, in 








Help in preparing this issue has been received from many sources. The editors wish especially to thank Dr. Christo- 
pher Tunnard, Graduate Program in City Planning, Yale University, and the staff of ACTION, New York City. 


Our Civilian Manpower Resources (Have we enough and of high enough quality to meet Amer- 
ica’s needs?) ; Picking a Vice-President (Is the way we’ve been doing it adequate? ). 








